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Friends  Are  Impelled  to  Witness 


Participation  in  the  Quaker  Program  at  the 
U.N.  during  this  past  October-November  was— 
as  might  be  expected— both  an  exciting  and  a 
meaningful  experience.  Sabbatical  leave  from 
duties  as  a professor  of  international  relations 
provided  the  opportunity  to  volunteer  as  an  ad- 
viser with  the  staff  of  the  Quaker  Office  at  the 
United  Nations  (QUNO).  The  AFSC’s  Inter- 
national Affairs  Division,  led  by  “Mike”  Yarrow, 
helped  to  arrange  the  appointment  as  a consul- 
tant by  the  Friends  World  Committee  Office  in 
London.  (QUNO  has  accredited  consultative 
status  at  the  U.N.  under  auspices  of  FWCC  and 
is  administered  and  largely  financed  by  AFSC.) 

Thanks  to  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Barrett 
and  Kay  Hollister,  the  two-month  stay  at  Quaker 
House— just  three  blocks  from  UN  Headquarters 
—was  both  convenient  and  enjoyable.  The  Holli- 
sters,  it  may  be  recalled,  attended  PYM  at  Salem 
this  past  August.  Barry  serves  as  Director  of 
QUNO.  Kay  serves  as  chief  hostess  and  all-round 
assistant  in  the  many  activities  at  Quaker  House. 

The  high  point  for  any  observer  at  the  XXVI 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  surely  was  the 
debate  and  final  voting  with  respect  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  representatives  of  the  People’s  Re- 
public of  China  “as  the  only  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  China.”  Coupled  with  this  was  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  arrival  of  the  Peking 
Delegation,  their  taking  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  and  their 
first  vote— the  Assembly  resolution  to  censure  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  flouting  international  law  as 
determined  by  the  Security  Council  over  the 
embargo  of  Rhodesian  chrome.  A human  touch 
was  observed  during  the  huge  majority  vote. 
Chiao  Kuan-hua,  head  of  the  PRC  delegation, 
responded  to  the  roll  call  vote  in  Chinese  ( another 
“first”  as  the  Nationalists  had  always  used  Eng- 
lish) and  for  a moment  the  Assembly  did  not 
know  what  the  response  was.  Murmurs  could  be 
heard.  Mr.  Chiao  had  failed  to  register  his  vote 
by  turning  the  switch  for  the  electric  voting 
apparatus.  Quickly  the  Under  Secretary-General 
prompted  the  newcomer  and  the  green  light— 
“yes”— indicated  the  vote. 

Regarding  the  China  representation  issue,  two 
comments  must  suffice  in  this  brief  report.  The 
first  is  the  obfuscation  of  the  question  by  U.S. 


officials  and  press  alike.  The  issue  was  not  one 
of  “expelling”  a member  of  the  U.N.  There  is 
only  one  China;  not  two.  Taiwan  has  never  been 
a separate  State;  it  is  a province  of  China.  This 
view  was  held  adamantly  by  both  the  Nationalists 
and  the  PRC.  Up  to  the  very  last,  just  before 
they  walked  out  of  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
night  of  the  historic  vote,  the  Nationalist  Foreign 
Minister  insisted  on  one  China;  his  government 
was  the  only  legitimate  one  to  be  represented. 
He  predicted  the  fall  of  the  Maoist  regime  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Nationalists  to  power.  The 
futile  effort  of  the  U.S.  to  “save”  Taiwan  was,  at 
best,  a backdoor  gimmick  to  recognize  two  states 
instead  of  one— in  effect,  by-passing  the  provisions 
of  the  UN  Charter. 

The  second  comment  has  to  do  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  China’s  representation  at  the  U.N. 
For  the  three  weeks  between  the  historic  vote  of 

October  25  and  the  first  seating  of  the  PRC  Dele- 
gation on  November  15,  much  of  the  U.N.  was 
simply  “spinning  wheels.”  The  Soviets  did  push 
for  a meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  present  their 
resolution  calling  for  a world  disarmament  con- 
ference—an  effort  to  preempt  the  Chinese  who 
first  proposed  it.  But  before  the  debate  could 
get  under  way,  the  delegate  from  Mexico  sug- 
gested the  matter  was  so  important  that  it  should 
not  be  pursued  until  the  PRC  representatives  were 
present  and,  on  his  motion,  the  Assembly  ad- 
journed the  item  on  the  agenda.  On  arrival  the 
PRC  delegates  made  it  clear  they  did  not  intend 
to  play  the  Big  Power  political  game,  especially 
with  “rules”  set  down  by  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
This  was  especially  evident  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  was  only  in  the  very  last  week  of  sessions 
that  they  finally  did  consult  with  other  perman- 
ent Members— because  a veto  applies— over  the 
nomination  of  the  new  Secretary-General,  Kurt 
Waldheim. 

One  could  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  status 
Friends  enjoy  as  a non-governmental  organiza- 
tion (NGO)  accredited  at  the  U.N.  It  turns  out 
there  were  some  fifty-eight  members  of  delega- 
tions and  of  the  UN  Secretariat  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  AFSC  conferences  for  diplomats  over 
the  years,  including  the  two  antagonists  from 
India  and  Pakistan  over  the  refugee  issue.  Quaker 
projects  of  service,  particularly  relief  operations, 
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are  well  known.  Invitations  to  informal  gather- 
ings at  Quaker  House  are  readily  accepted.  It 
was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  attend  a number  of 
these— nearly  one  a day  during  Assembly  sessions. 
Significant  contacts  were  made  with  at  least  ten 
members  of  the  Secretariat,  twenty-five  delegates 
from  nearly  as  many  countries,  and  a number 
of  important  NGO  consultants. 

Occasionally,  Friends  are  able  to  make  notice- 
able “inputs”  at  the  U.N.  Two  such  come  to 
mind.  Timed  just  right-a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
China  vote— the  AFSC  pamphlet  “U.S.  China 
Policy:  A Fresh  Start”  became  available  and  was 
sent  to  each  Delegation  at  the  U.N.  with  a cover- 
ing letter  by  the  QUNO  Director.  Even  U.S. 
Ambassador  Bush  acknowledged  receipt  of  his 
copy,  emphasizing  some  points  of  agreement! 
This  forward-looking  statement  from  a well- 
known  American  agency  was  welcomed  by  a 
sizable  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  other  con- 
cern was  that  of  conscientious  objection  as  a 
human  right.  The  matter  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  last  March 
in  Geneva.  As  a result  of  a resolution  passed,  the 
Secretary-General  was  requested  to  canvass  mem: 
ber  States  as  to  their  views  and  practices  with 
respect  to  COs  and  report  his  findings.  Duncan 
Wood,  Friends  representative  for  many  years  in 
Geneva,  and  QUNO  staff  in  New  York  took  a 
leading  part  in  raising  this  concern.  In  fact,  the 
UN  Director  of  Human  Rights,  admittedly  after 
some  prodding,  consulted  with  QUNO  staff  on 
the  content  of  the  inquiry  to  be  sent  out.  In 
passing,  QUNO  has  also  had  a consulting  role 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  UN  Volunteers  with  the 
UN  Development  Program  and  now  has  a young 
Australian  Friend,  Harold  Wilkinson,  added  to 
the  Quaker  team  to  follow  developments  and 
assist  with  inquiries. 

Finally,  to  stress  the  importance  of  Friends 
witness  over  the  years,  one  is  led  back  to  the 
PRC  representatives.  The  day  the  advance  party 
arrived  in  New  York,  a letter  arrived  at  QUNO 
from  Duncan  Wood.  He  had  read  in  the  local 
paper  of  the  members  of  this  group  and  was 
excited  to  report  that  one  of  its  leaders  had 
served  as  a liaison  officer  and  chief  interpreter 
for  the  British  Quaker  Mission  to  China  in  1955. 
Several  days  later  when  the  full  delegation  was 
known,  he  wrote  again  that  the  head  of  the 
Delegation  had  also  participated  in  sessions  with 
British  Friends  in  1955  and  had  personal  con- 
tacts with  Friends  in  Geneva  at  conferences  in 
1954  and  1960-61  concerning  Indo-China. 

If  one  asks  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Quaker  program  at  the  U.N.,  the  answer  cannot 
be  given  in  very  concrete  terms.  The  same  is 


SHORT  NOTES 

“A  Procession  of  Friends,”  which  is  a history 
of  Quakers  and  Quakerism  in  America,  has  been 
published  by  Doubleday  and  Company  and  is 
available  through  Friends’  book  stores.  Many 
PYM  Friends  will  remember  its  author,  Daisy 
Newman,  who  was  with  us.  . . . Abdominal 
rumblings  during  Meeting  for  Worship  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Schoenfeld,  columnist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  & Chronicle.  He  commented  that 
most  flatulence  is  due  to  air  swallowing;  that 
the  rumblings  are  a frequent  problem  for  per- 
sons who  chew  gum,  sigh  or  yawn  frequently. 
He  said  the  intestines  tend  to  have  less  activity 
when  one’s  attention  is  directed  strongly.  A 
glass  of  milk  or  a cracker  (before  Meeting,  that 
is)  is  quieting  also.  . . . The  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  is  still  there  (in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains of  California)  for  spiritual  renewal,  a place 
of  quiet  and  beauty.  Contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible and  receivable  at  AFSC/ Ben  Lomond, 
2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  . . . 

The  1972  Rufus  Jones  Lecture,  “Saying  Good- 
by  to  the  Average  Man  (the  Human  Potential 
Movement  for  Enlivening  Quakers),”  will  be 
given  by  David  Castle  at  Wilmington  College, 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  at  8 p.m.  Friday,  April  28. 
The  lecture  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Friends 
General  Conference  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee. . . . Land  for  a new  campus  for  Pacific 
Oaks  School  and  College  has  been  purchased  in 
Altadena.  Plans  for  the  present  site  are  not  yet 
clear.  . . . 


true,  however,  for  many  Friends  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  peace  education.  It  would 
seem  to  be  more  a matter  of  acting  in  faith,  be- 
cause Friends  are  impelled  to  witness  to  the  im- 
perative need  for  world  peace.  It  is  a commit- 
ment to  winning  the  struggle  for  world  order.  The 
U.N.,  surely,  is  the  central  focus  for  these  great 
goals.  Friends,  therefore,  are  well  advised  to 
continue  their  presence  at  the  U.N. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  makes  a concrete 
suggestion.  PYM  should  name  at  least  one  of  its 
representatives  to  the  Friends  World  Committee 
who  has  a special  interest  in  the  U.N.  and  Friends 
program  related  to  it.  This  person  should  be 
willing  to  serve  as  a correspondent  with  the 
QUNO,  consult  with  representative  Friends  in 
PYM  with  regard  to  interests  and  concerns  of 
Friends  as  they  relate  to  the  UN,  and  give  QUNO 
the  benefit  of  such  counsel.  Perhaps  the  PYM 
Executive  Committee  could  review  this  idea  at  its 
forthcoming  spring  meeting. 

WALTON  A.  RAITT 
H isto  rian-Arch  iv  ist 
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REPENTENCE 

Several  years  ago,  when  I participated  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  County  Jail,  I had 
several  interesting  conversations  with  a young 
woman  of  great  intelligence  and  sensitivity.  I 
remember  a part  of  one  which  is  relevant  to  the 
public’s  growing  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
change  in  our  administration  of  “justice.” 

She  said  to  me:  “I  am  convinced  that  no  first 
offender  should  be  sentenced  to  longer  than  two 
weeks  in  jail.  Why?  Because  when  you  begin 
your  time  here  you  are  in  a state  of  psychological 
shock;  you  are  ashamed,  humiliated,  repentent; 
and  you  make  up  your  mind  that,  so  help  you 
God,  you  will  never  again  do  anything  to  cause 
you  to  repeat  the  experience.  That  lasts  for  just 
two  weeks— then,  somehow,  you  find  yourself  a 
member  of  an  anti-establishment  gang,  usually 
motivated  by  real  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
anguish  and  humiliation  you  have  suffered.  But 
if  you  were  let  out  before  this  change  occurred, 
your  imprisonment  would  have  good  results  for 
you.” 

ELKA  HERZ 

STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE 

La  Jolla  Meeting  has  set  up  a Struggle  for 
Justice  Fund,  in  support  of  Ned  Van  Valken- 
burgh’s  one-year  project  “to  bring  court  scrutiny 
into  the  jails  and  prisons  of  California.”  Ned  says 
the  project  involves  “extensive  research  into 
existing  problems,  publishing  the  results,  thereby 
developing  community  awareness,  and  finally  in- 
stigating actions  along  viable  avenues.” 

“In  the  first  year,”  Ned  says,  “I  hope  to  en- 
gage the  federal  courts  in  a suit  challenging  the 
conditions  and  treatment  of  prisoners  as  failing 
to  meet  the  minimal  safeguards  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  Several  San  Diego  attor- 
neys, known  to  Friends  for  their  many  efforts  in 
social  change,  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
work  in  this  area.” 


WANTED:  One  or  two  persons  with  Friendly 
interests  to  live  in  Quaker  House,  2153  Vine  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  94709,  during  the  summer  of  1972. 
For  details,  write  to  Ralph  Powell  at  the  above 
address.— Adv. 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  John 
Woolman  School  for  the  72-73  school  year.  Coed, 
65  students,  10-12  grades,  accredited.  Curricu- 
lum: College  prep,  gardening,  farm,  art,  music. 
Character:  rural,  informal,  progressive.  Rt.  1 

Box  J-26,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273- 
3183.  Charles  B.  Croninger,  Principal.— Adv. 
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Life  and  Death  in  a Refugee  Camp 


This  morning  I went  to  hear  an  Indian  woman 
social  worker— a very  dynamic  woman  trained  at 
Radcliffe  and  U.C.  Berkeley— who  had  just  re- 
turned from  being  part  of  a team  sent  to  see 
what  they  could  do  in  the  refugee  camps.  The 
camps  that  she  visited— 13  camps  on  different 
parts  of  the  border— have  all  been  set  up  by  the 
Ramakrishna  Mission.  The  number  of  refugees 
in  these  camps  alone  exceeds  130,000  and  40  per 
cent  are  women  (this  has  bearing  on  the  sari 
project  later  discussed).  The  Indian  government 
has  taken  on  the  responsibility  with  internal  and 
international  help  of  getting  food  to  all  the  refu- 
gees—more  than  eight  million  in  all.  As  I under- 
stand it,  once  over  the  border,  they  are  inocu- 
lated for  cholera  and  small  pox  and  then  sent  to 
a camp  where  they  receive  a ration  card.  This 
card  entitles  them  to  400  grams  of  rice  and  100 
grams  of  dahl  a day  plus  some  squash  and  an- 
other seasonal  vegetable.  In  addition  they  receive 
one  rupee  and  85  paise  (25  cents)  per  person 
per  week  (children  half  as  much)  for  supplies 
of  various  sorts.  This  is  given  them  in  the  form  of 
coupons  which  they  spend  at  the  local  market. 

In  the  camp  where  this  social  worker  spent 
most  of  her  time,  there  were  nine  large  tents  to 
accommodate  35,000  people.  Families  or  small 
groups  who  had  taken  on  the  care  of  each  other 
(teachers  sometimes  cared  for  pupils  they  knew 
who  had  lost  track  of  their  families,  etc.)  would 
establish  themselves  in  one  area  of  the  tent  put- 
ting up  leaves  or  branches  or  some  such  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  others  and  would  go 
about  their  housekeeping  as  best  they  could, 
doing  their  cooking  for  their  own  group  right 
there.  This  individual  cooking  was  better  than 
having  a mass  dining  facility  because  it  kept  the 
people  busy  doing  everyday  tasks  they  were 
used  to.  Some  age  groups  fared  better  than 
others.  Children  between  five  and  ten  did  best 
—running  about  naked  and  playing,  providing 
they  were  well.  Children  under  four  had  the 
hardest  time  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  75 
per  cent  of  these  children  will  not  survive  in 
the  long  run.  None  of  the  children  bom  in  the 
camps  this  social  worker  was  familiar  with  have 
survived.  Morale  is  very  low  as  parents  watch 
their  children  die  and  worry  about  those  of  their 
family  from  whom  they  have  got  separated. 
Many  of  the  women  never  leave  their  corner  of 
their  tent  because  they  have  no  clothing— the  one 
sari  they  had  on  as  they  escaped  is  in  tatters 
or  they  have  given  it  away  to  keep  a child  warm 
or  some  such.  The  rains  have  been  almost  con- 


stant with  deep  mud  under  foot;  so  they  are 
wet  and  cold  and  muddy.  For  both  comfort 
and  health  and  for  the  sake  of  a sense  of  human 
dignity  so  necessary  to  morale,  clothing  for 
women  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs.  Therefore 
one  of  the  most  helpful  things  to  do  is  to  con- 
tribute to  a fund  for  saris  and  blouses  for  the 
women.  Old  saris  donated  do  not  last  long  and 
new  colored  ones  of  coarse  material  are  the 
most  useful.  Ten  rupees  (about  $1.50)  will  buy 
a coarse  sari  and  blouse.  Any  donations  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  for  dis- 
tribution to  women  in  these  camps. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  in  the  camps  is 
the  difficulty  in  finding  ways  for  the  people  to 
occupy  themselves.  The  Indian  government  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  money  to  provide  schools. 
However,  in  the  camp  where  this  social  worker 
spent  most  of  her  time,  26  former  teachers  turned 
up  among  the  refugees  and  they  were  eager  to 
start  classes.  Due  to  the  large  numbers  and  the 
lack  of  space,  they  had  three  shifts  of  classes 
each  an  hour  long  in  the  mornings  and  then  the 
tent  was  available  afternoons  for  women  to  mend 
or  make  clothes  for  their  children.  This  has 
helped  morale  considerably. 

From  the  camp  at  night,  one  could  hear  the 
wailing  of  women  just  across  the  border  when 
they  were  herded  down  to  the  river  to  bathe 
every  night  from  the  brothels  where  they  had 
been  taken  by  the  Pakistani  troops  who  had 
seized  them.  People  who  had  escaped  across  the 
border  and  were  in  the  camps  knew  and  feared 
that  some  of  their  own  dear  ones  were  among 
this  group  of  women,  and  this  added  to  their 
agony. 

In  addition  to  the  team  of  four  social  workers 
(released  for  a given  period  of  time  by  their  own 
agency  but  financing  themselves— when  they  go 
another  group  will  come)  were  a group  of  Sarvo- 
daya  workers  (Gandhians).  They  helped  orga- 
nize the  young  men  age  18-35  into  leadership 
training  groups  so  that  they  could  take  over  some 
of  the  work  the  social  workers  and  Sarvodaya 
workers  had  been  doing— taking  people  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment,  distributing  the  rations 
and  doing  all  the  organizing  that  is  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  needs  of  that  many  people. 

We  are  amazed  at  what  India  is  able  to  do 
when  her  own  needs  are  so  great.  It  is  the  warm, 
loving  compassion  of  the  Indian  people  from 
Mrs.  Gandhi  on  down  that  makes  it  possible. 
There  has  never  been  any  question  but  that  the 
refugees  would  be  cared  for  to  the  best  of  India  s 
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ability,  and  the  way  the  whole  thing  has  been 
organized  is  remarkable. 

The  social  worker  said  that  one  of  the  most 
touching  things  about  the  refugees  is  their  de- 
sire to  give  to  other  people  and  not  just  receive. 
Oftentimes  they  will  go  without  their  own  rations 
to  give  to  someone  else  who  has  had  special 
sorrow— money  for  a proper  funeral  (the  kind 
that  in  their  culture  seems  right)  for  someone  in 
the  group  who  has  died,  etc.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Bengalis  to  give  a sari  to  anyone  who  visits 
them  or  does  them  a kindness,  and  she  said  she 
was  deeply  moved  to  have  women  who  had  no 
saris  of  their  own  feeling  badly  because  they 
couldn’t  give  her  a sari.  Many  of  the  refugees 
are  the  educated  people— from  a comparable 
social  level  to  our  own  and  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  be  completely  dependent  on  others  for  their 
needs.  They  long  to  have  jobs  and  be  able  to 
support  themselves,  but  this  can’t  be  allowed 
because  it  will  take  work  away  from  Indian 
nationals,  most  of  whom  are  in  desperate  need 
too. 

MARTHA  DART 
New  Delhi,  September  1971 

(Hugh  Hamilton,  603  W.  8th  St.,  Claremont, 
CA  91711,  has  agreed  to  forward  any  contribu- 
tions sent  to  him  for  a Sari  Fund.  Martha  Dart 
points  out  that  $1.50  will  provide  adequate 
clothing  for  a woman  who  otherwise  wouldn’t 
have  any.  This  is  a specific  thing  one  can  do 
and  is  far  more  than  a drop  in  the  bucket  ”- 
Editor) 

BANGLADESH 

Stuart  Innerst,  in  behalf  of  the  Friend  in  the 
Orient  Committee,  has  circularized  an  appeal 
throughout  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  funds  to 
alleviate  suffering  in  Bangladesh. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  program  of 
the  AFSC  in  cooperation  with  the  Friends  Service 
Council  of  London  (the  same  program  that  Mar- 
tha Dart  endorsed  in  a recent  letter  to  Friends)  as 
having  “the  best  possibility  of  making  a quick 
and  effective  response.”  Stuart  said  Bangladesh 
representatives  at  the  UN  have  been  responsive 
and  cooperative. 

Checks  and  money  orders  can  be  made  payable 
to  Robert  Young,  Treasurer  of  PYM,  and  mailed 
to  him  at  535  N.  Fremont  Drive,  Pasadena,  CA 
91103. 

BIRTH 

To  Rita  Linford  Antoine  and  Tony  Antoine  on 
December  7,  1971,  a son,  Joaquin.  Rita  is  a 
member  of  University  Meeting.  Joaquin  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Society  on  December  19 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Indian 
Art  Show  and  Sale  at  Friends  Center. 


COMMENTS 

“It  is  like  trying  to  mix  different  oils  with 
water,  but  we  think  that  continuous  agitation 
will  bring  about  an  emulsion,”  commented  Sam 
and  Betsy  Putnam  in  a letter  to  University  Meet- 
ing. The  Putnams  are  transfering  to  Chapel  Hill 
Meeting  in  North  Carolina,  where  Sam  is  a 
physician  in  a network  of  health  centers  managed 
by  a community  co-op  supported  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  funded  by  the  OEO. 
The  Putnams  are  planning  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated community  around  their  house  to  share  70 
acres  of  woodland. 

“In  many  ways,  women’s  liberation  is  still 
stuck  back  in  the  19th  century;  we’re  just  now 
getting  involved  in  the  broader  psychology  and 
economics  of  women’s  rights,”  according  to  Betty 
Underwood  of  Portland.  She  is  the  author  of 
“The  Tamarack  Tree,”  first  in  a series  of  books 
about  the  women’s  rights  movement  of  the  19th 
century.  It  has  Quaker  lore  in  it. 

Frederick  Parker-Rhodes  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  was  a guest  of  PYM  last  summer, 
wrote  some  observations  about  the  experience 
for  “The  Friend”  magazine,  including  this  one: 
“Pacific  Friends  are  more  a tribe  than  a sect  and 
their  particular  meetings  are  more  like  extended 
families  than  most  of  ours  are.  Quakerism  for 
them  is  really  a way  of  life;  we  use  the  phrase 
but  hardly  know  what  it  means.  Our  way  of  life 
is  not  very  different  from  the  national  norm,  but 
in  California  the  search  for  a valid  way  of  life 
is  a general  preoccupation  and  the  source  of 
much  tension  and  anxiety  all  round.”  He  was 
favorably  impressed  with  warmth  among  PYM 
Friends  but  not  very  impressed  with  our  good 
order. 

“I  go  to  Meeting  not  because  I am  compelled 
to  go,”  says  Ann  Combs  of  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing; “I  am  propelled  to  go  to  Meeting  to  worship 
corporately  with  others  who  have  the  same  feel- 
ing. The  Meeting  does  not  need  me.  I need  the 
Meeting.” 

DEATHS 

EDNA  HELMERIC.  Edna  Helmerich  died  in 
a convalescent  home  in  January,  1972,  La  Jolla 
Meeting  reports. 

ANNA  ROBERTS.  Anna  Roberts,  member  of 
La  Jolla  Meeting,  died  on  December  23,  1971, 
in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

WEDDING 

WEAVER-PENERY.  Susan  Penery  and  Tom 
Weaver  were  married  in  December,  1971,  and 
a celebration  of  the  wedding  was  held  on  De- 
cember 18,  1971.  The  wedding  was  on  Palomar 
Mountain  at  dawn,  La  Jolla  Meeting  reports. 
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Organizations  Are  Like  Axes  . . . 


I bought  a stone  axe  recently  from  an  elderly 
Gahuku  villager.  He  was  glad  to  sell  it  to  me 
for  he  no  longer  uses  it.  Today  he  uses  a steel 
axe,  as  do  most  of  his  friends  here  in  the  New 
Guinea  Highlands.  Steel  axes  were  among  the 
first  things  to  be  brought  into  the  country  by 
Europeans,  and  they  were  quickly  accepted, 
becoming  highly  prized  possessions.  It  does  not 
take  long  for  a stone  age  people  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  steel,  although  it  may  be  quite 
a while  before  they  make  their  own  steel. 

In  fact,  his  traditional  stone  axe  is  a pretty 
effective  tool,  and  it  is  just  about  as  good  today 
as  it  was  when  he  made  it.  It  will  do  nearly 
everything  that  a steel  axe  will  do,  just  as  the 
latter  will  do  nearly  everything  that  a chain  saw 
will.  His  grandmother’s  wooden  digging  stick 
used  to  do  nearly  everything  that  today  his  wife 
does  with  a metal  tipped  spade.  The  real  dif- 
ference is  in  the  time  required  to  do  the  job. 
The  soil  is  heavy  and  the  trees  hard,  and  between 
these  and  the  time  required  to  fight  enemies 
there  used  to  be  barely  enough  daylight  in  which 
to  make  a living,  even  a bare  subsistence  living. 
Now  the  more  modern  tools  allow  time  for  other 
things  as  well.  Time  for  children  to  go  to  school, 
time  to  make  a better  house  or  a better  garden, 
time  for  thinking  and  for  playing,  for  leisure  and 
for  experiment.  We  who  live  in  an  overly  mech- 
anized world  of  too  much  abundance  easily  take 
our  basic  tools  for  granted,  forgetting  how  much 
they  do  for  us— easily,  that  is,  until  perhaps  we 
join  a modern  commune,  trying  with  others  to 
live  closer  to  the  fundamentals  of  man’s  existence. 
Then  we  may  find  that  disagreement  and  strife 
is  more  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  use  and  misuse 
of  tools  than  from  almost  any  other  source. 

The  transition  from  stone  and  wood  to  metal 
is  accompanied  here  by  a change  in  organization 
as  well,  for  the  man  who  uses  the  steel  blade  does 
not  himself  make  the  steel.  Between  him  and  the 
source  of  his  tools  there  now  stands  a whole 
hierarchy  of  coordinated  operations,  most  of 
which  are  not  within  his  direct  knowledge  or 
experience.  Miing,  smelting,  manufacturing,  mar- 
keting now  link  him  with  a larger  and  more  com- 
plicated social  and  economic  structure.  This  inter- 
dependence involves  an  organization  which  itself 
becomes  a tool,  a tool  that  is  frequently  misunder- 
stood and  unappreciated.  Here  in  New  Guinea 
a good  deal  of  organization  has  been  imposed 
by  the  foreign  administration;  following  an  Aus- 
tralian pattern  and  maintained  as  it  is  by  Aus- 
tralians it  is  far  more  complex  than  was  the  tra- 
ditional clan  organization  of  the  village,  and 


while  some  of  its  effects  are  appreciated,  few 
villagers  understand  it  or  know  how  to  use  it  well. 
Yet  it  gradually  is  converting  a society  of  frag- 
mented, warring  clans  in  which  people  literally 
feared  to  venture  more  than  half  a dozen  miles 
from  their  own  village  into  a unified  nation  able 
eventually  to  provide  medical  and  public  health 
services,  communications  and  a host  of  other 
benefits  to  all.  The  changes  are  coming  quite 
rapidly,  and  already  nearly  everyone  is  aware  of 
them,  but  their  origins  are  misunderstood  more 
often  than  not.  The  westerner’s  power,  material 
wealth  and  greater  leisure  are  more  often  attrib- 
uted to  superior  magic  or  even  to  deception  than 
to  superior  organization.  I can  easily  sympathise 
with  the  New  Guinean  for  this,  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  can  include  a large  number  of  very 
diverse  people,  having  many  different  needs  and 
desires,  becomes  very  complicated.  We  ourselves 
find  it  so  even  in  an  inherently  more  homogeneous 
society. 

More  homogeneous  it  may  be,  but  a Friends 
Meeting,  particularly  a Yearly  Meeting,  is  quite 
complicated  enough,  involving  as  it  does  a deli- 
cate and  often  imperfect  balance  between  dis- 
parate, even  almost  contradictory,  desires.  On  the 
one  hand  Friends  are  individualists.  Almost  any- 
one who  sincerely  wants  to  join  the  Society  is 
allowed  to  do  so.  Each  member  may  have  in- 
dividual reasons  for  becoming  a Friend,  and 
each  assumes  in  principle  individual  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  the  Friends  Meeting  is  a group 
that  wants  to  worship  together,  to  enjoy  and  ex- 
press together  love  for  each  other,  to  share  a 
common  inspiration  and  to  join  in  working  to- 
gether for  a better  society. 

This  yearning  for  unity  while  insisting  on  the 
right  to  diversity  is  a kind  of  paradox  giving  us 
strength  and  vitality,  and  it  helps  us  to  keep 
our  balance  in  the  midst  of  rapid  change.  Never- 
theless, it  may  sometimes  have  disadvantages 
when  we  allow  these  two  aspects  of  our  nature 
to  come  into  conflict  with  each  other.  Too  often 
this  is  the  case  with  our  treatment  of  organization. 
Our  sense  of  unity  leads  us  to  develop  a simple 
and  effective  organization  capable  of  embracing 
us  all  and  of  serving  us  all  as  a most  valuable 
tool.  In  our  diversity,  however,  we  tend  to  think 
of  organization  in  quite  contradictory  ways. 

Some  think  of  it  as  a burden,  or  even  as  a chain 
which  hampers  spontaneous  enjoyment  and  takes 
up  much  time  for  no  good  purpose.  They  are 
impatient  with  it,  complaining  that  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  free  expression,  limits  our  freedom  to 
do  things  when  and  as  we  feel  ready,  and  thereby 
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. . . Tools  to  Use 

robs  us  of  part  of  our  individuality.  They  believe, 
or  say  they  believe,  that  the  less  organization 
there  is  in  a Meeting  the  better.  At  least  some 
of  the  Friends  who  feel  this  way  are  those  who 
have  never  really  learned  much  about  our  organi- 
zation, they  do  not  understand  our  manner  of 
doing  business  at  all  well,  and  they  cannot  or 
do  not  use  it  at  all  well.  This  is  understandable 
enough,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  excuse,  for  it  in- 
volves a real  lack  of  responsibility  toward  others 
in  the  Meeting.  Frequently  enough,  it  is  their 
lack  of  care  which  contributes  so  much  toward 
making  a Meeting  for  Business  cumbersome  and 
time  consuming. 

There  are  others  of  us  who  make  our  organi- 
zation an  end  in  itself,  almost  a value  in  itself. 
They  may  know  very  well  how  the  machine 
works,  and  they  enjoy  working  it.  If  the  Meet- 
ing runs  smoothly  and  on  time  they  feel  that  it 
was  a good  Meeting,  even  if  nothing  happened. 
Again  understandably,  they  are  impatient  with 
those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  organizational 
pattern  or  who  do  not  use  it  skillfully.  They  are 
likely  to  be  unnecessarily  distressed  when  a well 
planned  agenda  is  altered  or  postponed  at  the 
last  minute,  even  if  this  action  is  supported  by 
a consensus.  Sometimes,  too,  Friends  who  place 
too  much  value  on  organization  end  up  feeling 
overworked  and  carrying  more  than  their  rightful 
share. 

Others  do,  and  all  of  us  could,  think  of  our 
organization  simply  as  a tool  that  it  is,  not  an 
end  and  not  a barrier  either,  but  a tool  which 
together  we  make  and  together  we  can  use.  Like 
any  other,  its  effectiveness  depends  very  much  on 
our  willingness  to  learn  to  use  it  skillfully.  So 
used,  it  can  be  really  liberating,  freeing  us  from 
chaos  and  mutual  interference.  It  can  give  us 
the  exhilaration  of  knowing  when  we  really  are 
in  fundamental  agreement  on  some  matter.  Then 
it  can  give  us  the  power  to  speak  with  one  voice 
and  act  as  one  body.  It  can  protect  us  from 
costly  mistakes  by  showing  us  in  an  orderly  way 
when  it  is  that  we  are  not  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment. Perhaps  its  major  advantage  to  us,  like 
that  of  the  steel  axe  to  the  stone  age  Highlander, 
is  that  of  saving  time.  Skillfully  used  it  will  allow 
us  more  time  for  the  things  that  are  ends  in 
themselves:  for  worship  in  deep  spiritual  unity, 
for  loving  comradeship,  for  mutual  inspiration, 
and  for  effective  service.  Of  these  there  is  much 
to  do  and  little  enough  time.  We  need  to  sharp- 
en our  tools  and  learn  to  use  them  well. 

FRANCIS  DART 
Eugene  Friends  Meeting 


SANCTUARY 

La  Jolla  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  (in  the 
wording  of  its  Minute  last  fall)  is  ready  to  give 
sanctuary  to  “those  who  are  making  a nonviolent 
witness  against  the  military  system  and  the  draft” 
and  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  help.  Time  and 
place  are  available  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
worship,  an  opportunity  for  individual  meditation, 
an  opportunity  for  witness,  for  spiritual  growth 
and  understanding  fellowship,  for  food,  rest  and 
shelter.  Any  or  all  of  these  are  available  as  seems 
appropriate,  recognizing  that  an  individual’s  or 
a group’s  needs  will  vary.  This  is  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Minute  of 
1968:  “We  support  any  person  who,  because  of 
conscience,  is  making  a nonviolent  witness  against 
the  military  system  or  the  draft.  We  recognize 
that  non-cooperation  will  require  special  and 
concrete  support.  We  shall  give  them  such  sup- 
port when  and  wherever  possible.”  This  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Peace  Testimony  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

MEETINGS 

University  meeting  is  running  a series  of  in- 
terest groups,  led  by  Gerry  Andersen,  to  explore 
various  types  of  communal  living  situations  and 
intentional  communities  and  analyze  which  suc- 
ceed and  why.  . . . Bellingham  Meeting,  only  three 
years  old  as  a gathering,  now  draws  more  than 
100  persons.  . . . 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  is  participating  with  several 
other  churches  as  a co-sponsor  of  Damien  House, 
the  crisis  intervention  center  at  457  Kingsley, 
Palo  Alto.  The  center  is  staffed  by  a director  and 
six  young  people  (among  them  David  Embry 
from  Palo  Alto  Meeting),  many  of  whom  hold 
other  jobs  in  order  to  work  for  very  low  salaries 
at  the  center.  A 24-hour  telephone  switchboard 
is  maintained.  Problems  encountered  include 
drugs,  runaways,  family  and  school  hassles.  Sev- 
eral psychiatrists  are  on  call,  and  many  cases  are 
referred  to  hospital  clinics  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. But  a vital  element  in  the  functioning 
of  Damien  House  is  the  dedication  of  the  young 
people  on  the  staff  who  care  enough  to  be  in- 
volved with  those  in  need  and  to  offer  options 
and  alternatives  rather  than  answers.  . . . 

CALENDAR 

“The  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  1972,”  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  is  now  available  from  FWC  at 
152-A  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
The  calendar  carries  key  information  concerning 
the  52  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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ARGENTA  SCHOOL 

Someone  recently  asked  us  what  we  expect 
our  annual  deficit  to  be.  We  were  somewhat 
uncertain  how  to  answer  this.  The  fact  is  we 
have  no  deficit.  When  we  run  out  of  cash,  we 
stop  spending.  Once  or  twice,  one  or  another 
staff  member  has  agreed  to  wait  a month  for  his 
salary,  until  some  more  cash  came  in,  but  that’s 
the  worst  it’s  ever  been. 

But  we  have  curtailed  intersession  projects, 
stopped  building,  put  off  buying  needed  lab 
equipment  and  so  on.  We  have  a very  low  capi- 
tal investment  here,  and  no  debts.  While  we 
have  no  endowment  as  such,  we  yet  have  one 
of  the  lowest  tuition  schedules  for  a school  of 
our  type  that  we  know  of.  You  could  say  that 
our  staff  endows  the  school  by  accepting  fairly 
low  salaries— average  is  about  $2,300  per  couple 
per  year.  Also,  staff  and  students  do  all  the 


janitorial  and  maintenance  work,  as  well  as  con- 
struction, office  and  the  like. 

I think  that  our  attitude  toward  money  here 
is  very  healthy.  We’re  neither  anxious  about  it 
nor  do  we  fear  it  as  corrupting.  We  see  it  as  a 
source  of  energy  to  do  what  we  believe  in  doing, 
according  to  a scale  of  values  in  which  consump- 
tion rates  very  low. 

MICHAEL  PHILLIPS 
(extracted  from  Argenta  Friends  School  newsletter ) 

NEXT? 

The  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  is  looking 
for  someone  or  some  couple  to  replace  the 
Seavers  who  terminate  their  services  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  ap- 
plications or  suggestions. 

J.  STUART  INNERST 
Chairman 
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